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in the slums, discovered a new kind of tramp in France who evades the laws 
against vagrancy by peddling thread and needles, and found shelter in barns 
when landlords refused to let him camp on the office floor. He was an object 
of charity at Port Said, found unpleasant experiences almost everywhere and 
was turned hungry from a Catholic retreat in Palestine because his views on 
religious matters were not acceptable. 

But there were also many bright features of his long travels and, on the 
whole, he enjoyed his varied experiences, was happy when the sun shone and 
bore rebuffs and misfortune with good humor. His book is differentiated from 
most other travel books by the fact that it is replete with information concern- 
ing the poor of every land and the humblest ways of life in every country. It 
is full of incident and is continually lightened with humor. Mr. Franck has 
told exactly how a man may girdle the globe without money, weapons or bag- 
gage — but not one man in a million would care to emulate his example. 

Iia Conquete mineraie. Par L. de Launay. 389 pp. Svo. Ernest F. Flatn- 
marion, Paris, igoS. Fr. 3.50. 

The study of mineral resources, in the widest meaning of the word "study," 
is the object of this work. It tells us what part mineral resources have played, 
in the past and present, in the industrial, economic, social, and political life of 
the nations, in the movements and conflicts of the races, in the settlement of 
countries and continents, and it also describes the technical sides of their ex- 
ploitation. Partly scientific and partly philosophical, it is always thorough, 
without ever being dry, always interesting, without ever being superficial. 

After an introduction on the nature and function of mineral resources, the 
evolution of their special uses, and their legal character as national or private 
property, the influence of the hidden treasures under the ground upon the his- 
tory of the nations receives elaborate treatment. We learn how flint and am- 
ber were first utilized by primitive man for means of defense and adornment; 
how the wish to outdo anything that existed in the monumental line was nursed 
by the discovery of the diorites and basalts of Egypt; how Rome, through the 
contact with Carthage, the London of antiquity, and the conquest of her mines 
in Africa, Sardinia, and Spain, underwent the transformation from an agri- 
cultural into an industrial and engineering nation, quite similar to that which 
the United States experienced after the discoveries of the coal and oil fields of 
Pennsylvania, and the copper and iron of Lake Superior. It was by means of 
Spanish money that Hannibal made his famous invasion into the heart of Italy, 
and when Rome had wrested from Carthage the lead and silver of Carta- 
gena, the mercury of Almaden, the copper of Rio Tinto and Tharsis, the tin of 
Galicia and Portugal, the gold of Grenada and the Douro, its final triumph in 
the struggle was assured. 

We learn how the discovery of the mineral wealth of the West Indies killed 
the until then flourishing mining industries of Italy and Spain and, what was 
worse, also killed the industry and enterprise of the two nations, and how the 
attraction of the treasures of the Far West, of Australia, and South Africa, 
opened up these countries to civilization. A special study is given to the rise 
and decadence of mining camps and towns. Then the evolution of mining it- 
self from the earliest times to the present is taken up, with a description of 
modern mines and mining, their apparatus and dangers, the life and condi- 
tions of the miners in the various kinds of mines, the influence of the output of 
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the mines on the financial situation, the probable duration of the existing (or 
known) supplies of mineral resources and their preservation, etc. American 
readers ought to take especial notice of the fact that mortality among coal 
miners in the U. S. had, from 2.59 per cent, in 1898, risen to 5 per cent, in 1907, 
while in the latter year it was 1.97 per cent, in Prussia and 1.04 per cent, in 
France. 

On the average, however, the life of the miner is not particularly injurious 
to health. In England, for instance, for every 1,000 male deaths among the 
whole population there are only 925 among miners, against 1,176 among quarry 
workers, 1,221 hodcarriers, 1,301 iron and steel workers, 1,370 printers, 1,392 
chemical workers, 1,706 keramic workers, 1,725 hotel employees, and 1,829 dock 
hands. Longevity, too, among the miners is greater, in France, than among 
farmers and commercial people, and only 1/7 lower than the average for all 
industries. The influence of deaths due to accidents is more than compensated 
through the lesser death rate from alcoholism, nervous and liver diseases, and 
consumption, which is due to the stricter discipline that must be enforced in the 
mine on account of its dangers. It seems proved, too, that the great accidents 
which swell the mortality figures occur only, as a rule, whenever large num- 
bers of untrained men, not grown up under the regime of the mining com- 
munity, are employed in the mines. This observation will most likely account 
for the large number of casualities in America where a regular mining popu- 
lation, in which the traditions of the profession are handed down for genera- 
tions from father to son, as is the case in Central Europe, is not found at all. 

Martha K. Genthe. 

The Earning Power of Railroads, 1909. Compiled and Edited by Floyd 
W. M-undy. 428 pp., and index. James. K._ Oliphant & Co., New York, 1909. 
A hand-book for investors and others interested in railroad securities. The 
fundamental principles which the investor must apply in studying the value of 
railroad stocks or bonds are explained in a general way and the statistics, re- 
lating to earnings, mileage, capitalization, tonnage, etc., are so arranged as to 
facilitate the comparison of these data for each railroad. 

Railroad Promotion and Capitalization in the United States. By 

Frederick A. Cleveland and Fred Wilbur Powell, xviii and 368 pp. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York, 1909. $2. 
A work of great value to all interested in the history of transportation de- 
velopment in the United States. The intricate subject is presented with much 
clearness, which is especially emphasized by the fact that the literary style is 
concise and the whole topic, while discussed in its many phases, is kept within 
reasonable compass. A striking feature is the bibliography filling nearly fifty 
pages. The cost of this part of the work which involved the collection of scat- 
tered materials from numerous libraries where early periodicals and docu- 
ments might be found was largely borne by the Carnegie Institution. 

Official Proceedings of the Eighteenth National Irrigation Con- 
gress. Held at Pueblo, Colorado, Sept. 26-30, 1910. Edited by Arthur 
Hooker Gehman. xxiv and 412 pp., 2 ills. The Franklin Press, Pueblo, 
Colorado. 
A verbatim report of the transactions of the Congress, and of the papers 

read before it. 



